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EDITORIALS 


MERGERS —As readers know, a number of can- 
ners associations have changed their 


names to incorporate the “freezers” during the past 
several years. The trend was begun, we believe, with 
the New York State Association, and followed by Michi- 
gan and Minnesota. The Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion reasoning that no change in name was necessary, 


has given the freezers recognition through increased 
service to freezer members. Although we seem to re- 
call some little eyebrow raising when New York first 
took the step, most folks seemed to take these changes 
in stride, for it seemed a most natural course to take. 


The merger of the Northwest Canners and the North- 
west Freezers associations is unique in that here the 
freezers not only had a going organization, but the 
oldest—(30 years) freezers organization in the country. 
The announcement states that this is the very group 
that fathered the National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers. If this be so, and who is there to doubt the 
veracity of this reliable source, then the event takes on 
added significance. If nothing else it could serve to 
stimulate the same type of thinking on the national 
level, 


Just what might or might not come out of this type 
of thinking is problematical at this point. But it occurs 
to ‘he writer that since the experiment has been tried 
on the local level, there is very definitely evidenced a 
more friendly spirit of cooperation. All of which seems 
logical, particularly in view of the fact that so many 
usc both processes. Then, too, whether the process be 
ho: or cold, or both, the objective is the same... to 
provide the consumer with the best possible food at 
the lowest possible cost. Competitively ? Yes, of course. 
This column has always maintained that canned and 
frozen foods are directly competitive, just as are can- 
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ned peas and canned corn, or frozen strawberries and 
frozen peaches. 


As members of the same association, the sales pro- 
motion problem would be somewhat complex, yet that 
problem has been solved in the Northwest by establish- 
ing promotion groups within the canners’ association 
itself. The raw products program would be one; Proc- 
essing research divided for the most part; Statistics 
could very well be coordinated; Legislation would be 
much the same. There could be a great deal of coordi- 
nation in Consumer Service and Home Economics. To 
a great extent, at least, the brokers and the machinery 
and supply folks have mutual interest in both canning 
and freezing. So there are many points in favor. 


Possibly the greatest single obstacle to a merger of 
the two associations would be a physical one. Even so, 
it would be inevitable that a great many personalities 
would be involved, much more so at the national level 
than at the state or regional level. 


That brings us to the personal, with apologies to 
those not interested. Many friends have asked us when 
we are going to change the name of our publication 
to include the freezers, especially since our publisher 
friends in Chicago have done this. It’s a good question. 
Like the Bureau of the Census, we have always con- 
sidered the canning industry, and so “The Canning 
Trade” a generic name, embracing all manner of proc- 
essed foods. Despite the fact that the preserving and 
pickling industry, for instance, are substantial divisions 
of the food processing industry, no publication to our 
knowledge has seen fit to change its name to include 
those terms. That doesn’t prove we were right, of 
course, nor does it prove that we won’t eventually de- 
cide to change the name of this 78 year old publication. 
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FORM THE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT’S DESK 


Keeping Pace With The 
Increasing Tempo Of Change 


By LEON C. JONES 
Retiring President, Northwest Canners 


Association, Vice President, J. R. Simplot 
Company, Caldwell, Idaho. 


I relinquish the president’s chair to my 
capable successor with a feeling of ap- 
preciation and satisfaction in the ac- 
complishments of our association during 
the past year. The hard work of our 
officers, committees and staff, and the 
united support of our members has made 
this progress possible. Turning to the 
future, I am impressed with the momen- 
tous changes taking place in the food 
processing industry requiring adjust- 
ments which will tax the abilities of the 
managements of processing firms indi- 
vidually and collectively. In preparing 
for these changes canners associations 
will play a very important role. 


MERGERS 

At the best I could not be classed as 
more than a freshman in this great food 
processing industry, having entered it 
during the war when my firm commenced 
dehydration of vegetables for the Armed 
Forces, then expanded into canning and 
finally freezing. The changes during this 
relatively short period have been many, 
and the tempo of change is increasing 
tremendously, with some major develop- 
ments occurring during the past year. 
The most important one of these to the 
canning industry, as I see it, both present 
and future, is the so-called “merger”. 
Mergers have been prompted by various 
factors, some of which are changes in 
methods of distribution, and the neces- 
sity for stability in quality, supply and 
price, requiring the use of advanced 
methods of cost control and quality con- 
trol to improve efficiency of operations. 

In the Northwest we have seen some 
major changes via “mergers” which are 
significant of the current trend. It is 
difficult to predict just what is the most 
efficient and economical volume for a food 
processing operation. History seems to 
indicate that our industry swings on a 
rather long pendulum, and it usually 
swings beyond the most efficient point 
before it swings back. The only safe 
production lies in the hope that the in- 
dustry, through capable management, 
will make the necessary adjustments be- 
fore it is unduly injured by the swing. 


COMPLETE MAIN DISHES 
One other major development which 
is a direct result of economic conditions 
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after the war, is the rapid expansion of 
production of many convenience foods. 
Many more housewives than formerly 
have engaged in gainful employment and 
as a result are spending less time in meal 
preparation in their homes. This factor, 
I believe, poses probably the greatest 
challenge to the canner and certainly 
opens an entirely new field of research 
and development. Complete main dishes 
that may be quickly and easily prepared 
and still have individuality, flavor and 
eye appeal are a feature of this field. 
The technological problems accompany- 
ing this development are extremely in- 
teresting and challenging. 


Each of us in his own way will spend a 
Ist of time and study on these problems, 
and I know from the history of our indus- 
try that they will be met and solved to 
provide the consuming public with an 
improved diet and even more built-in con- 
venience than now at a price within the 
reach of the masses of wage earners. 


L. C. JONES 
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Conventions & Schools 


JANUARY 16-18, 1956 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Can- 
ners School, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. 


JANUARY 16-21, 1956 — NATIONAL 
FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
(Meeting Jan. 16). 


JANUARY 17-21, 1956 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


JANUARY 19-21, 1956—CANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibition (Annual Meeting Janu- 
ary 21), Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


JANUARY 23-25, 1956—1INDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Canners’ and Field- 
men’s School, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette. 


JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 1, 1956— 
FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., 
N.A.F.F.D., Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1956 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
Ninth Annual Canners’ and Fieldmen’s 
Short Course, Kahler Hotel, Rochester. 


FEBRUARY 1-3, 1956 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 11th An- 
nual Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. 


FEBRUARY 6-9, 1956—OHIO CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Canners’ and Fieldmen’s 
Conference (Feb. 6-7) and Processors 
Conference (Feb. 8-9) Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 


FEBRUARY 7-8, 1956 — TRI - STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Fieldmen’s School, 
University of Delaware, Newark. 


FEBRUARY 8, 9, 1956 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION RAW PRODUCTS CON- 
FERENCE—University of Wisconsin Cam- 
pus, Madison, 


FEBRUARY 14-15, 1956 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Canners’ School, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 16, 17, 1956 — OZARK 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION—Annual Conven- 
tion, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mis- 
souri. 


FEBRUARY 17-18, 1956 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, California. 


FEBRUARY 20-24, 1956 — TRI-STA"E 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION—7th Annual Food 
Processors Workshop, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 


FEBRUARY 21, 22, 1956—Iowa-N=- 
BRASKA CANNERS SHORT COURSE—Memo- 
rial Union, Iowa State College, Ames. 


(Continued on Page 8). 
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N. W. MERRILL 


NORMAN W. MERRILL 


Norman W. Merrill, General Manager 
of Blue Lake Packers, Inc., of Salem, Ore- 
gon, is the new President of the North- 
west Canners Association. Norman’s ex- 
perience in the canning industry fits him 
admirably for leadership of the associa- 
tion. He is very promotion-minded, havy- 
ing served as first President of the Asso- 
ciated Blue Lake Green Bean Canners, an 
industry organization in the Northwest 
engaged in promotion of Blue Lakes. His 
firm is also a member of the Purple Plum 
Association, a promotion organization of 
most of the canners of this commodity. 


Norman has served on the Statistics 
and C&TR committee of the NCA and is 
at present a member of the Procurement 
Committee. He has been chairman for 
several years of the Statistics Committee 
of the Northwest Canners Association 
and has served on its Board of Directors 
and as Vice-President. 


He was born at Lynn, Massachusetts, 
and received his higher education at 
Colhy Academy. Upon graduation he en- 
gaged in investment banking in Boston 
unt!! 1931, when he joined the staff of the 


Santa Cruz Food Packing Co., obtaining . 


experience in plant operation and sales. 
When the firm sold out to Stokely in 1936 
he vas transferred to Indianapolis as 
sale. manager for West Coast production. 
In 1°38 he joined Foster & Wood Canning 
Co { Lodi, California as Sales Manager, 
anc upon their sale to Stokely in 1948, re- 
tu ed to Indianapolis until 1949, when 
he as employed by Blue Lake Packers as 
Sa! ; Manager. Upon the retirement of 
0. Snider in 1954 he was elevated to the 
pos of General Manager. 


c. and Mrs. Merrill reside at Salem, 
wh.re, the family consists of four chil- 
dr »—three girls and one boy—ages 6 to 
17 - ears. 
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NORTHWEST MEETING 


Northwest Canners, Freezers 
Merge 


Historical event brings together two well established associations 
working toward the same objective. Details of Officers and Board 
to be worked out in next few weeks. Canners elect Merrill, stress 
sales and promotion at meeting preceding merger. 


An unprecedented and highly signifi- 
cant merger took place in the city of 
Portland, Oregon on January 9, 1956, 
when the Northwest Canners Association 
and the Northwest Frozen Foods Asso- 
ciation voted to join forces. 

It marks the first time that two long- 
established food producing associations, 
one frozen and the other canned, have 
made such a move. It combines approxi- 
mately 65 member firms from both 
groups ... firms which cover the three 
state area of Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho and who pack approximately a 
$261 million volume. 

The Northwest Canners Association, 
meeting in Portland on its 42nd annual 
convention on the 6th and 7th of Jauary 
expressed its approval of the merger by 
producing over the required two-thirds 
majority vote. 

The Northwest Frozen Foods Associa- 
tion, now thirty years old, is the nation’s 
first frozen food industry organization 
and is the father of the large national 
organization with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Meeting in closed session 
on January 9, its membership also ex- 
ceeded the required two-thirds majority 
vote of approval. 

The formalities of reorganization of 
the two independent groups, so as to pro- 
duce a combined board of directors and 
officers will probably take several weeks. 

The two associations have been work- 
ing on parallel programs and with simli- 
lar objectives since their inception. There 
has been substantial overlapping of mem- 
bership, requiring extra effort and ex- 
pense on the part of a number of process- 
ing firms. The merger will now permit 
greater concentration of effort on prob- 
lems of interest to the entire fruit and 
vegetable processing industry of the Pa- 
cific Northwest to the benefit of all. It 
also presents the opportunity of gearing 
for the bigger job ahead in food preser- 
vation and marketing, to which the 
Northwest contributes so materially to 
the nation as a whole. 


PROMOTION & MERCHANDISING 
CENTRAL THEME 


At the Canners meeting, January 6 
and 7, promotion and merchandising was 
the central, occupying theme. C. R. Tul- 
ley, re-elected executive vice-president of 
the canners, made this comment to the 
press and to local television; 
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“The consumer acceptance of canned 
foods has been steadily growing and I am 
proud of the part members of the North- 
west Canners Association play in in- 
creasing this acceptance. We have al- 
ways produced top quality canned foods 
here in the northwest, but perhaps we 
have been a little lax in failing to pro- 
mote and merchandise them to the de- 
gree which they deserve. We are increas- 
ing our efforts in this direction.” 


Perhaps the most important panel dis- 
cussion to emanate from the convention 
was a discussion on this same subject ... 
A conference on merchandising canned 
foods. Members of the panel include 
Harold H. Jaeger, Director Marketing 
Bureau, Can Manufacturers Institute, 
N. Y. C.; Norman W. Merrill, General 
Manager, Blue Lake Packers, Inc., 
Salem, Ore. and newly elected president 
of the Northwest Canners Assn.; Tru- 
man Graves, National Chairman, Nation- 
al Food Brokers Assn., Seattle, Wash.; 
Norman Karel, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Pacific Mercantile Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Charles Loeffel, Secretary 
and General Manager, Ahrens Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill., and Miss Poppy 
Cannon, Food Editor, House Beautiful, 


Mr. Jaeger emphasized that an indus- 
try promotion must have the support of 
every member of the team to be success- 
ful. He stressed that the individual can- 
ner must support the Public Relations 
firm by obtaining the cooperation of the 
Broker; that these two individually and 
as a team must establish continuous 
liaison with the Retailer. Mr. Jaeger 
brought the good news that the CMI 
Program would be expanded even fur- 
ther during 1956. A “How to do it” series 
of articles by Mr. Jaeger will begin 
shortly in “The Canning Trade.” 


THE CONSUMER VIEWPOINT 


Miss Cannon, speaking on behalf of 
Mrs. Consumer observed: “We have a 
wealth of success stories which prove 
that products which start out with class, 
quality, good taste, imagination, inter- 
est, need not stay in the specialty field. 
but can be multiplied into mass. We 
make a mistake when we segregate the 
two in our thinking . . . when we let our- 
selves be stampeded into price battles 
and dumping. Mr, and Mrs. America 
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can afford the best. “They will buy the 
best but you have to make them aware of 
what is best. You have to make them 
want it and that takes education. 


“Education must go a long way back. 
Perhaps it begins with yourself. Maybe 
instead of going out and hiring someone 
to do a survey or a research job you 
might start out by educating yourself 
and your company. Begin to look critic- 
ally and carefully at your own product. 
Develop your own awareness. Taste 
for yourself, Beas much concerned about 
flavor as about bacterial count. 


“And:then when you have a good prod- 
uct educate yourself and all those around 
you to have confidence in it and the pride 
that goes with confidence. Then, and only 
then, can you hope to educate the con- 
sumer.” 


THE GROCER VIEWPOINT 

Karel, representing the wholesaler-re- 
tailer viewpoint, indirectly supported 
these views. He said, “By taking advan- 
tage of the follow-through which proces- 
sors find necessary to market their prod- 
ucts, in the way of advertising and sales 
promotion, and by patterning their indi- 
vidual store merchandising programs to 
achieve better store identification with 
products which have already achieved 
consumer identification, retailers today 
are not only selling more than they have 
in years gone by, they are selling on a 
sounder foundation. It is a foundation 
which supports a very basic structure in 
our economy; namely, that consumption 
and usage of products need not neces- 
sarily rely solely on meeting necessities. 
People who are educated to buy, buy 
more.” 


PACKERS LABEL & THE BROKER 


Truman Graves urged the packers 
present to do more to support their prod- 
ucts. He commented: “This procedure 
.. . building strong local areas for your 
packer’s label is particularly necessary 
for the average canner... You don’t have 
to work out a national program. In fact, 
the average canner can’t do it at one 
time. Just take a few of your markets at 
a time and build your brand there. This 
local build-up is very effective and should 
give you the greatest possible return for 
your promotion dollar. You can also 
work with your local brokers an effective, 
but simple method for using cooperative 
advertising if that is going to be part of 
your program. 


“To build a packer’s label in a market 
you need a continuous supply available. 
You cannot do this by spreading yourself 
thin all over the country, looking for odd 
sales wherever you can get them. The 
consumer who buys your product and 
likes it will look for it again tomorrow. 
If it is not available after several at- 
tempts she will promptly forget it and 
go on to another brand. You must make 
it easy for the consumer to buy your 
brand. Continuous supply is absolutely 
essential if you plan to do any local ad- 


vertising or promotion. 
money is wasted.” 


Otherwise your 


THE CANNER VIEWPOINT 


The burden for this effort in the way 
of merchandising falls heavily, of course, 
on the canner, and Norman Merrill, 
speaking as a packer, mentioned that 
fact: “The statement that most canners 
are basically production men is probably 
true and possibly lies at the root of many 
of our difficulties, particularly when we 
come down to sales, effective marketing 
and profits. 


“No one is more enthusiastic than I 
when it comes to the subject of industry 
promotion. But our company alone proc- 
esses sixteen different items. We can- 
not cooperatively merchandise them all 
for several reasons, primarily because 
many do not lend themselves to such ac- 
tivities and because there are only so 
many hours ina day. Also, with the lim- 
itations placed upon us by manpower and 
costs, it would be impossible. 


“However, these products must be sold 
at a profit to us and on a basis of profit 
to our distributors and on the further 
basis of fair value to our consumers. 
The word “Practical” enters the picture. 
How can our overall sales program be 
geared and maintained? Canned foods 
have many attributes in themselves, but 
no eye-appeal. We can dress up our 
labels, take licenses with our vignettes, 
but the final judge of our efforts is Mrs. 
Consumer in her own kitchen where there 
are no plant sales representatives pres- 
ent to extoll or defend its virtues. There- 
fore, a reputation for quality, fair deal- 
ing and integrity must be established 
with confidence between buyer and seller. 
We must conduct ourselves with confi- 
dence and good faith and we must think 
in terms which are best for all instead 
of a fast deal and a fast dollar.” . 


The convention was rounded out by a 
series of conferences covering canning 
procedures and raw product handling. 


William U. Hudson, Oakland, Califor- 
nia, Vice-President of the Gerber Prod- 
ucts Company and of the National Can- 
ners Association. told the assembly that 
scientific research has built the canning 
industry into a great public servant that 
has elevated the living and health stand- 
ards of this nation and the world. He 
reminded his audience that “the phenom- 
enal growth of the use of canned foods 
today is the direct result of our continued 
application of science and research to 
quality control.” 


Over 900 were in attendance. 


OFFICERS 


Officers elected by the Northwest Can- 
ners Association included: N. W. Merrill, 
as president, Blue Lake Packers, Inc., 
Salem, Ore.; First Vice-President, L. D. 
Jones, Washington Canners, Vancouver, 
Wash.; Second Vice-President, H. G. 
Hohwiesner, Starr Foods, Inc., Salem, 
Ore., and C. R. Tulley, Executive Vice- 
President. 
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The board of directors include, in addi- 
tion to the aforementioned: Richard 
Rentfro, Sprinkbrook Packing Co. Co- 
op.; M. Foard Smith, San Juan Islands 
Cannery; Chester Roche, Western Ore. 
gon Packing Co.; M. J. Millett, Consoli- 
dated Food Processors; Max Lehmann, 
Northwest Packing Co.; F. M. Moss, 
Idaho Canning Co.; Walter Hallauer, 
Wapato Packing Co.; E. A. Seiter, 
Seiter’s, Inc.; Leon C. Jones, J. R. Simp- 
lot Co., and William Linfoot, Gresham 
Berry Growers. 


Conventions & Schools 


(Continued from Page 6) 
FEBRUARY 22-24, 1956 — CANNED 


FOODS ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, | 


Annual Convention, Georgia Hotel, Van. 
couver, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 27-29, 1956—cCANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Harrison Hot Springs Hotel, 
Harrison Hot Springs, B. C., Canada. 


MARCH 2-3, 1956—VIRGINIA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia. 


MARCH 5-9, 1956—NATIONAL-AMERI- 
CAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
50th Annual Convention, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MARCH 6, 1956 — TENNESSEE - KEN- 
TUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION — Annual 
Svring Meeting, Peabody Hotel, Men- 
phis, Tenn. 


MARCH 15-16. 1956 — PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION—3rd Annual Can- 
ners Workshop, Allenberry Lodge, Boil- 
ing Springs, Pa. 

MARCH 20. 1956— WISCONSIN CAN- 
NFRS ASSOCIATION—Production and Tech- 
nology Conference, University of Wis- 
consin Campus, Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 21, 1956— WISCONSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION—Safety Institute, Lo- 
raine Hotel, Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 23-24, 1956—uTAH CANNERS 


ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 26-27, 1956—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 52nd Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 


APRIL 6, 1956 — NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


APRIL 8-11, 1956 —v. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION — Annual Conven- 
tion and Grocery Distribution Exposi- 
tion, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, ‘lli- 
nois. 


NOVEMBER 18-19, 1956 — PENNSYL- — 


VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION—42nd_\n- 
nual Convention, Yorktowne Hotel, York, 
Pa. 


FEBRUARY 1957— NATIONAL CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, 
Annual Convention, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Typical order being shipped to an institutional wholesaler from 
Mary Lynn Division of Choldun Manufacturing Co., New York, 
includes chicken and beef soup bases, onion and minestrone mixes. 
This Boston wholesaler requested part of his order packed under 
his own Boylston label and part under the Mary Lynn label. 


Dry ingredients of Mary Lynn minestrone soup base have been 
carefully blended and will be packed with a chicken base to pro- 
vide complete soup mix. Here Douglas King, Division Bulk Sales 
Manager of Ac’cent International, left, inspects the minestrone 
mix with Dr. Mangold, Director of Research for Mary Lynn. 


Top Quality Soup Bases For The 
Institutional Market 


Top quality raw materials, absolute ac- 
curacy in formulating products, depend- 
able product standards and a line of soup 
bases and mixes which offer variety, con- 
venience and economy have helped make 
the Mary Lynn Division of Choldun 
Manufacturing Co., 599 11th Ave., New 
York City, a leader in its field. Founded 
six years ago by chemist Eric Eichwald 
and salesman Joseph Gold, this is a firm 
of soup specialists which counts among 
its customers the leading institutional 
wholesalers in the country. 


Mary Lynn makes more than 50 dehy- 
drated soup bases and soup mixes for the 
institutional field, ranging from chicken 
base and beef base to complete French 
onion, minestrone and vichyssoise. <A 
line of dietetic soup mixes is part of its 
product list. 

Chief reason for Mary Lynn’s success, 
according to Dr. Eichwald, is the com- 
pan) ’s constant attention to quality. Only 
natal products are used—no synthetics 
and 0 artificial flavors. For the best in 
raw materials, the firm buys both in this 
cou: ‘ry and abroad. Although 95 per- 
cen’ of the ingredients are from domes- 
tic . »urees, Mary Lynn buys barley and 
oni s from Holland, beef extract from 
Ars ntina, spices from the Philippines 
and herbs from France, Germany, Eng- 
lan Australia and Italy. To enhance 
the oxcellent flavors achieved by blend- 
ing these fine ingredients, Mary Lynn 
is: avid user of Ac’cent brand of mono- 
soc im glutamate. 
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Ninety per cent of the soup base busi- 
ness of Mary Lynn Division of Choldun 
Manufacturing Co., New York, is packed 
in one-pound jars which make four to five 
gallons of soup. Here jars are being filled 
and capped. They may be labeled with the 
Mary Lynn brand or with the brand name 
of any one of the 150 institutional whole- 
salers who are private label purchasers 
from the firm. 
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Dr. Eichwald, was Germany’s leading 
food chemist in dehydration before 1938 
and served as Consulting Food Chemist 
to our own War Food Administration 
during World War II. He declares that 
our food processing industry in America 
is far ahead of that of other countries 
because of our use of better raw materi- 
als and because of our better knowledge 
and research techniques. 


ALL MATERIALS CHECKED 
FOR QUALITY ; 
The entire Mary Lynn operation is 
supervised by chemists and food tech- 


nologists. This is because soup base 
manufacture primarily involves careful 
weighing, formulating, and blending of 
quality dried ingredients with herbs, sea- 
sonings, shortening and chicken fat and 
beef or chicken extract. All materials 
are checked on receipt and before use to 
make sure they conform to the firm’s 
high standards of quality. Moisture con- 
tent must be watched especially care- 
fully. Dr. Eichwald notes, because prod- 
ucts with too little moisture will produce 
a “strawy” or flavorless property in fin- 
ished soups, while too much moisture in 
the ingredients will cause the mixes to 
mold. The pack for the institutional trade 
is in one-pound, screw top jars, although 
the firm packs in cans for the Armed 
Forces. 

The majority of Mary Lynn’s business 
is done under private label for 150 insti- 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Jack Grey, Secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canners Association, has announced 
the dates for the Association’s Annual 
Fieldmen’s Conference, the 3rd Annual 
Canners Workshop, the 5th Annual Sales 
Clinic, and the 42nd Annual Convention. 
The Fieldmen’s Conference will be held 
at the Nittany Lion Inn, University 
Park, Pennsylvania, February 1, 2 and 3; 
the Workshop at Allenberry Lodge, Boil- 
ing Springs, on March 15 and 16; the 
Sales Clinic at Pocono Manor Inn, May 
11 and 12; and the Annual Convention 
will be shifted back to York this year at 
the Yorktowne Hotel, November 18 and 
19. 


Lowry Wyatt, of the Gerber Products 
Company, San Leandro, Calif., has been 
elected president of California Proces- 
sors and Growers. 


Marvin Verhulst, Executive Secretary, 
Wisconsin Canners Association, has an- 
nounced the following schedule of meet- 
tings in the near future: Raw Products 
Conference at the University of Wiscon- 
sin on January 8 and 9; the Association’s 
Production and Technology Conference 
will be held at the University on March 
20, to be followed on March 21 by the 
Annual Safety Institute Meeting, which 
will be held at the Loraine Hotel, 
Madison. 


D. Thompson Swing, Ridgely, Maryland 
packer of whole kernel corn and peas, 
has announced that William C. Meintzer, 
formerly with Thomas & Company Fred- 
erick, Maryland, has joined the firm and 
will be in charge of sales. The company 
is being incorporated as D. Thompson 
Swing, Inc. with Mr. Swing as President; 
Mr. Meintzer as_ Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales; Harry Swann, Vice- 
President in Charge of Production; and 
Mrs. Ethel Harrington, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


Guy Bollinger of the Baltimore office of 
Continental Can Company, sends pleasant 
news from St. Petersburg, Florida this 
week. “In grand shape,” says Guy. “Pass- 
ing up Convention, remaining here until 
end of January. Can you blame me after 
noting brochure?” The answer, of course, 
is no, and his many friends will join us 
when we say “more power to you, Guy”. 
He may be reached at La Playa Apart- 
ment Hotel, Redington Beach, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. 
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William F. 
Hecht, Adver- 
tising Man- 
ager, Corn 
Products Sales 
Company, has 
been elected a 
Vice President 
of the firm, 
WilliamH. 
Gamble, Presi- 
dent, has an- 
nounced. Mr. 
Hecht began 
his career with 
Corn Products Sales Company in the New 
York Grocery Order Department in 1925. 
He transferred to the Advertising De- 
partment in 1929 and in 1935 became As- 
sistant Advertising Manager, advancing 
to Advertising Manager in 1947. 


W. F. HECHT 


The Baltimore Canned Foods Exchange 
will hold their annual Oyster Roast on 
Friday, January 27, at 6:00 P. M. at the 
John Hasslinger Restaurant, 2600 block 
E. Fayette Street. Always one of the 
most enjoyable socials of the year, the 
Roast will be held in the Green Room on 
the second floor. 


E. B. Murphy, assistant secretary of 
the Canners League of California, San 
Francisco, is back on duty again, follow- 
ing a stay in the hospital, where he un- 
derwent an operation. 


H. L. W. Hill, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Tennessee-Kentucky Canners, has an- 
nounced that the Annual Spring Meeting 
of the Association will be held at the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tennessee, on 
March 6. 


James L. Smith, President, The Esmer- 
alda Canning Company, Circleville, Ohio, 
has a feature story on mush in the Janu- 
ary “Buckeye Grocer,’ a magazine for 
Ohio Retail Grocers. Smith’s interesting 
story begins in 1717 with the early New 
England settlers when mush was called 
Suppawn. The article takes the reader 
down thru the years to the present time 
when mush is scientifically made in mod- 
ern canneries. To stimulate sales an 
Esmeralda, Country Colonel mush label 
is inserted in each copy of the publica- 
tion. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Information Division, National 
Canners Association, has released a pam- 
phlet entitled “Interesting Facts about 
Canned Foods”. The pamphlet contains 
the answers to the most frequent ques- 
tions asked about canned foods by the 
layman. Distribution will be continuous, 
Supplies will be placed at exhibits and 
furnished for use at meetings of clubs, 
civic groups, etc. 


William “Bill” deBack, popular Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corporation Vice- 
President, for the past four years Man- 
aging Director of the company’s Belgium 
affiliate, International Machinery Corpo- 
ration near Antwerp, is returning to the 
States, his many friends in this country 
will be pleased to learn. Bill returns to 
company headquarters in San Jose to 
serve as a consultant on food equipment 
sales, and on FMC’s overseas manufac- 
turing operation. He also will continue 
to act as Consulting Director for Inter- 
national Corporation. Prior to his serv- 
ice in Europe, he was a member of FMC’s 
Board of Directors and Executive Com- 
mittee, and was Vice-President in Charge 
of the company’s Western Machinery 
operations. He will be succeeded in Bel- 
gium by Samuel A. Mencacci, who has 
been his Assistant since October 1954. 
Mr. Mencacci, with FMC for 19 years, 
was formerly Assistant Sales Manager 
for the Canning Machinery Division at 
San Jose. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Frank H. Van Eenwyk, Chairman of the 
Board of the Fruit Belt Preserving Com- 
pany, East Williamson, New York, 
passed away this week in Genesee Hos- 
pital in Rochester, Mr. Van Eenwyk, also 
President of the Marion Canning Com- 
pany, was President of the New York 
State Canners Association in 1939, and 
served a term as a Director of the Na- 
tional Canners Association. Known af- 
fectionately by his many friends as “Mr. 
Van”, one of his favorite subjects of von- 
versation was the sliced apples for which 
his company is justly famous. 


Frank Leonard, 47, plant manager of 
Pierceton, Indiana, plant of Consolid:ted 
Food Processors, Inc., passed away »ud- 
denly during the first week of Januiry. 
Mr. Leonard had only recently come to 
Indiana from Iowa, succeeding Fred 
Hurd, who had moved back to California. 
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USDA AND NCA SEAL A BARGAIN—A handshake fittingly seals 
the pact after R. Lyle Webster, Director, Office of Information, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, left, and Carlos Campbell, 
Executive Secretary, National Canners Association, Washington, 
D. C., right, sign a cooperative agreement for the joint sponsor- 
ship of “The Three Squares”, a film about the canning industry 
presented in the public interest as a part of NCA’s Consumer 
and Trade Relations Program. In the center, viewing the pro- 
ceedings, is James Gibson, Motion Picture Service, Office of Infor- 
mation, USDA. The film treats of the historical beginnings of 
canning, the modern techniques of growing and harvesting fresh 
fruits and vegetables, the canning process, the research which the 
industry conducts, and constant improvements in products canned, 
methods of canning and containers in which canned foods are 
packed. The 13 minute film will be shown to millions of con- 


sumers via television programs across the country. 


The Stanford Research Institute, of 
Menlo Park, Calif., has released a report 
covering its associate plan program for 
the final quarter of 1955. This indicates 
that 11 companies joined 104 others in 
supporting the development of public- 
service applied research in the West. New 
associates since October 1 include the 
California Packing Corporation, the 
American Can Company, and the Matson 
Navigation Company, San _ Francisco, 
Calif. 


The Marlo Packing Corp., San Francis- 
co, Calif., has appointed Wilson-Markey- 
England, Inc., as its advertising agency, 
effective the first of the year. 


Karl Klomparens has been appointed 
Technical Director for the Diamond 
Crystal Salt Co. of St. Clair, Michigan. 
He will be in charge of Research and 
Product Development. He will also act 
as technical advisor to customers on in- 
dustrial problems. Mr. Klomparens first 
worked with Swift & Co. at their dairy 
plant in Holland, Michigan. Then as an 
instructor he taught the science of Food 
Technology at New York State Univer- 
sity. After three years of teaching, he 
joined “Food Processing” Magazine and 
was Assistant Editor for the past two and 
a half years. 


POULTRY USED IN CANNING 


Poultry used in canning and other 
processed foods in November totaled 18,- 
694,00 pounds, ready-to-cook weights, 
compared with 17,064,000 pounds in No- 
vember last year. The quantity used this 
year consisted of 15,671,000 pounds of 
chickens and other poultry and 3,023,000 
pounds of turkeys. No comparison with 
last year are available for the various 
classes used. 

The quantity of poultry certified under 
Federal inspection during November 
totaled 166,669,000 pounds compared 
with 141,049,000 pounds in November 
last year. Of this total 65,353,000 pounds 
were chickens and other poultry and 101,- 
316,000 pounds were turkeys. During 
November last year, the quantity of poul- 
try certified consisted of 49,006,000 
pounds of chickens and 92,043,000 pounds 
of turkeys. 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 


Saves 25%. Order now. 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 


TRI-STATE WORK SHOP 


The Seventh Annual Workshop for 
Tri-State canners and freezers will be 
held at the University of Maryland, Feb- 
ruary 20-24, 1956, Bernard A. Twig, 
processing specialist at the University, 
has announced. The affair will be con- 
ducted with the cooperation of the Tri- 
State Packers Association, the Institute 
of Food Technologists, and the American 
Society for Quality Control. 


The morning of February 20 there will 
be registration, a welcome, and a keynote 
address; In the afternoon, a scheduling 
of planting and harvesting, when to har- 
vest. The morning of February 21, field 
cooling, field containers and types of 
transportation; In the afternoon, types 
of storage; and physical changes in stor- 
age. February 22, storage diseases, ro- 
dent and insect infestation in storage, 
discussion on physiology; In the after- 
noon, sample procedures and a dinner 
meeting at night. The morning of Feb- 
ruary 23, testing for appearance; in the 
afternoon testing for texture, flavor 
evaluation, insect counts, and mould 
counts. The morning of February 24, 
egg counts, spray residue checks, record- 
ing and reporting determinations; In the 
afternoon evaluation and interpretation 
to results. 


N'’W OREGON LANDMARK, scheduled to start production in the 
s) ving of 1956, is the Salem plant of American Can Company. 
(.;ound was broken for the new plant on January 4. The structure 
0: cupies 135,000 square feet of floor area. Rated output capacity 
vill be 240 million containers annually. The new plant will become 
Coneo’s 12th on the West Coast. Others in the Northwest are 
cated in Vancouver, B.C., Seattle, and Porland. California plants 
ae located in Sacramento, Stockton, San Jose, Oakland, San 


) vancisco, Los Angeles, Wilmington and San Diego. 
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1. Many of the people who operate the canneries work in 
small towns —to be near the crops they pack. At planting time 


2. The canner 
still in the soil. 


they are available to advise the grower on fertilizers and possible blights or storms. While he readies packing machin- 
sprays, and even on choice of seeds. Many canners are also ery, he studies temperature charts to determine when to ex- 

a growers, packing crops from their own fields or orchards. pect the first picking. Early ripening calls for fast action. 
‘aa 5. Peeling, blanching and similar operations are done by 6. Can lids are seamed on tight, sometimes under vacuum, 
- machines that seem to be almost human. But inspectors’ eyes closing at the rate of hundreds per minute. Each can becomes, 
are alert to catch any product deviations from standard. In in effect, a miniature pressure cooker. Fast cooking in the 
“the season,” the canner snatches only winks of sleep, being hermetically-sealed can preserves vitamins, texture and flavor. 


always on call as crops are speeded into freshly-washed cans. 


PUBLISHED AS A TRIBUTE TO 


After cooling, cans are labeled, coded and cased for shipment. 


must estimate the size of crops while they are 
Then he worries, along with the grower, over 


49th annual convention 

The National Canners Association 
—Atlantic City, 

January 19 to 21 


(This advertisement originally 
red in full-color in TIME, 
BUSINESS WEEK and FORTUNE.) 
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Here is the dramatic story of men who bring the nation’s crops to your table all year 
around. Because canners work hard and conscientiously, you benefit by having a 
a wide variety of nutritious foods always readily available wherever you live. : 


3. Cans must be ready—not too many, not too few. Since 
warehouse space is limited, the canner relies on a constant 
incoming flow of empty cans. Occasionally, trucks hauling 
away cases of freshly-packed canned foods bring new can 
supplies from a nearby Continental plant on their return trip. 


7. While various crops follow one another through the can- 
nery, the canner is arranging for their distribution. All through 
the year he works with his own and brokers’ salesmen, and 
with the buyers at chain-store offices. So at every season of 
the year you will find good canned foods in plentiful supply! 
a 


nery, they are inspected for color, quality and texture. The 
canner, whose reputation is at stake, watches these inspections 
with close attention. Only perfect fruits and vegetables will 
be worthy of receiving his or his customer’s brand name. 


8. Canners participate in many state, regional, and national 
meetings. They hear industry specialists, college and govern- 
ment scientists, marketing men discuss mutual problems. One ‘ 
such meeting at Atlantic City commemorates the 50th Anni- 
versary of the first Federal Food and Drugs Act. 


VY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Serving the Canning Industry of America 


Tin Cans 

Fibre Drums 
Crowns & Cork 
Paper Containers 
Flexible Packaging 
Conolite® 


Decoware® 
Plastic Bottles 
Steel Containers 
Vynite Tubes 
Bondware® 
Plastic Pipe “ 


4. The crops are ripe and ready! As they come into the can- a 


REVIEWPOINT 


1955 TOMATO PACK 


Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 
(Thousands of actual cases) 


1953 1954 1955 


New 505 435 514 
4,335 4,923 4,338 
114 152 100 
New Jersey ............. 236 221 161 
Pennsylvania _........ 698 494 346 
1,480 1,082 1,075 
1,897 1,710 1,680 
17 44 140 
204 84 568 
427 309 187 
695 584 592 
California** 6,745 7,101 9,246 
Other States .......... 2,850 2,860 3,947 

20,841 20,964 23,679 


* Arkansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. 


** California total differs from the report pub- 
lished by the Canners League of California due to 
change of units per case on 8Z and 308s. 


The above report is a summary of re- 
ports from all canners known to have 
packed tomatoes in 1955 including esti- 
mates for those firms not reporting. Cali- 
fornia figures were compiled by the Can- 
ners League of California. Included in 
the California pack is 436,026 actual 
cases of Italian tomatoes. 


As the above table indicates, the 1955 
tomato pack was about 13 _ percent 
greater than last year, and also 1953. It 
was about 6 percent smaller than the 25.2 
million cases packed in 1952, and about 
15 percent smaller than the 27.7 million 
cases packed in 1951. The volume, how- 
ever, in those earlier years was propor- 
tionately higher, because of the switch 
from the No. 2 to the 303 can since that 
time. 


By can size the 1955 pack amounted to 
13.1 million cases of 303’s, 4.8 million 
cases of 10’s 4 million cases of 214’s, 1 
million cases of 2’s, 614,000 cases of No. 
1 picnic (48’s), and 169,000 cases of 8 
ounce (48’s). There were no significant 
changes in can sizes from last year, ex- 
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cept perhaps, that the No. 1 picnic pack 
was proportionately somewhat smaller. 


As will be noted by the table, Califor- 
nia, with an increase of 2.1 million cases, 
accounted for most of the overall increase 
of 2.7 million cases. Generally speaking, 
the pack in the East was off from last 
year, except New York, which experi- 
enced a moderate increase. Ohio and In- 
diana remained about the same, and Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky and the Ozarks 
made a healthy comeback after two dis- 
astrous years. The Colorado pack was 
off sharply and Utah was about in line 
with recent years. 


THE FLORIDA FREEZE—With can- 
ned foods activity generally limited to 
shipments against prior commitments, 
pending developments at Atlantic City, 
the trade’s attention is rivited on Flor- 
ida, where record breaking low tempera- 
tures have been experienced since the 
first of the year. With no detailed report 
of damage available at this time, specula- 
tion runs high. To add to the confusion 
no relief appears in sight at this writing. 
With temperatures reaching as low as 
23 degrees, but generally ranging in the 
30’s, Monday morning, January 9, dam- 
age to growing vegetable crops is re- 
ported in the millions. The area of dam- 
age includes the important vegetable 
growing sections around Lake Okeecho- 
bee and the Southeast Coast to the Flor- 
ida Keys. Green Beans, Squash, Cucum- 
bers, Tomatoes, Eggplant, and Peppers 
were some of the crops damaged most 
heavily. Citrus apparently has not been 
hurt up to this time, although heating 
has been necessary in some areas. Straw- 
berry blooms are reported damaged 
heavily. 


Prices of fresh vegetables from the 
Sunshine State are reported to have sky- 
rocketed . . . Tomatoes from $4.50 to 
$12.00 a bushel, beans from $4.50 to 
about $7:35. All of which means, of 
course, a heavier call for all canned 
vegetables on the return to normal trad- 
ing operations following the Convention. 
Needless to say, with stocks of many 
items already depleted to the vanishing 
point, that’s a call that most canners will 
be unable to meet. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Spot Business Off Slightly As Convention 
Approaches—First Quarter Shipment Quotas 
Arriving—Interest In 8 oz. Packed in 24’s— 
No Sales Pressure In Tomatoes—Bean Hold- | 
ings Dwindling—Corn And Peas Expected 
To Get Attention At Convention—Call For 
303 Cherries To Exclusion Of 2’s—Natural 
Citrus Price Especially Strong—Fruit Spots | 
Marking Time With Shipments Lively— _ 
Little More Activity In Salmon And Tuna— 
Sardines Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, January 12, 1956 


THE SITUATION — With “Canner 
convention” time at hand, spot canned 
foods trading fell off a little here this 
week, insofar as actual business was con- 
cerned. It was reported, however, that 
numerous deals are ‘‘on the fire” for final 
decision when seller and buyer have an 
opportunity to get together in Atlantic 
City next week. General tenor of the 
market continued steady to strong on 
most items. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors are 
now getting shipments against the cur- 
rent quarter’s quotas on a number of na- 
tionally-advertised brands which sell and 
deliver on a quarterly basis. However, | 
year-end checking revealed numerous 
gaps to be filled in distributor’s inven- 
tories, and it is expected that the next 
fortnight will witness the negotiation of 
a considerable volume of fill-in business, | 
both for prompt shipment and for deliv- 
ery over the next few months. 


UNIT PACKING—The trade here is 
showing considerable interest in a sur- 
vey which National-American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association got under way 
this week to determine jobber views with 
regard to a suggested differential of 2% 
cents per dozen for vegetable and fruits 
in buffet-size tins packed 24 to the case, 
instead of the conventional 48. Whole- 
salers currently are endeavoring to e!im- 
inate case-splitting at the warehouse, 
and many retailers find 48 cans too many 
to add to the limited shelf space devoted 
to buffet size tins. Hence, this tin is 
responsible for added labor costs at both 
the wholesale and retail levels in many 
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MARKET NEWS 


instances, and the trade is trying to get 
away from this by plugging for a 24- 
cans-to-the-case pack. Canners, natur- 
ally enough, are willing to go along, if 
their customers will pay the differential 
involved in the changeover. (Canners, 
too, have costs to consider.) 


TOMATOES — Notwithstanding re- 
ports of offerings of standard 303s out of 
the tri-states at $1.27%2, most sellers 
continue firm at prices ranging from 
$1.30 all the way up to $1.50, and are not 
pressing for sales. This, in the face of 
offerings of new pack Florida standard 
303s tomatoes at $1.20, and even some- 
what below that level. With the freeze 
this week, however, Florida Canners 
were quick to withdraw. Standard 2%s 
in the tri-states rule firm at $2.25 in most 
instances, with an occasional small lot 
down to $2.15 for prompt shipment. On 
10s, sellers are firm at $8.00 and upwards 
on standards, with extra standards about 
gone in all sizes. 


BEANS — Canner reports indicate 
dwindling holdings of green beans, and 
sellers are firm at $1.10 on standard 3038s, 
with extra standards offering at a low of 
$1.25, with fancy French style ranging 
$1.50-$1.70, all f.o.b. eastern canneries. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—A little in- 
quiry for fancy corn is reported here this 
week, and convention week will undoubt- 
edly see some business done in carryover 
... Fancy peas are also in demand, and 
here too, buyers are waiting for an op- 
portunity for some first-hand contacts 
in Atlantic City. 


RSP CHERRIES—With the turn of 
the year, canned cherry demand has 
shown some pick-up, and the market is 
well established at minimums of $1.75 for 
water pack 308s and $9.50 for 10s, f.o.b. 
midwest canneries. Inquiry in 2s, how- 
ever, continues to lag, and this size is 
apparently drifting into the “dead issue”’ 
category as trade marketing emphasis 
completes the changeover to 3038s. 


CITRUS—Marked strength is in evi- 
dence in natural juice, a good part of cur- 
rent canner holdings consisting of sweet- 
ened juices. In consequence, canners are 
covfirming the natural pack only in as- 
sortments with sweetened. In orange 
juice, 2s ean still be had in some quarters 
at $1.20 for the sugar-added and $1.25 
fo: the natural, but some canners are 
se-king 2% cents over these levels, and 
it looks like a higher market, as prices 
fo the raw fruit continue to strengthen. 
G .pefruit juice 2s range anywhere from 
8° to 90 cents, with blended at $1.07% 
to 51.10. Fancy grapefruit sections are 
si ong at $1.42% to $1.45 for 303s, with 
f: vey citrus salad ranging $1.90 to $1.95 
al choice held at $1.75 to $1.80, all f.o.b. 
I >rida canneries. Early reports indi- 
c ce no frost damage, but growers have 
bon warned that if the “freeze” is ex- 
t- aded, damage will ensue. 


CANNING TRADE 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Canners 
are busy getting out shipments against 
instructions on contracts booked earlier 
in the season, and the spot market is 
marking time until the packers determine 
what unsold holdings they will be able 
to throw onto the market. With a few 
exceptions, the undertone is fairly strong 
on staple fruits. 


SALMON—With the salmon trade get- 
ting ready to launch its annual promo- 
tion next month, buyers are looking their 
stocks over and checking with supply 
sources on the Coast to determine where 
fill-ins will be possible. Current offer- 
ings are mostly of small blocks, generally 
in halves, with fancy chinooks holding at 
$18.50 per case, fancy cohoe at $16, pinks 
at $12.50, and chums at $11.50, all f.o.b. 
Seattle or equivalent basis. 


SARDINES—There was no change re- 
ported in the sardine situation during the 
week. Maine canners continue firm at 
$8.50 per case for quarter keyless oils, 
with offerings limited. 


TUNA—A little more activity is re- 
ported in tuna, although buyers are not 
yet operating to any extent for expected 
replacement needs after Lenten business 
has been taken care of. Prices hold steady 
and unchanged. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


New Year Starts Off Dull And Indications 
Are Market Will Stay That Way Until After 
Convention—No. 10 Tomatoes Almost Ex- 
tinct, Midwest Juice, Catsup And Puree No 
Better — Corn Routine — Wax Beans On 
Everyones Short List—Stable Market For 
Beets And Carrots—Cherry Movement Dis- 
appointing — Citrus Movement Continues 
Good At Strong Prices—Fruits in 
Excellent Shape. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., January 12, 1956 


THE SITUATION—The first week of 
the new year found trading at a low ebb. 
There was the usual early flush of ship- 
ments immediately after January 3rd but 
thereafter the trade showed little inclina- 
tion to start the year off properly and the 
short four day week ended up in history 
as a very dull one and there has been no 
change since then. The week beginning 
January 14th will find almost all the 
Chicago brokers and a handful of Chi- 
cago distributors represented at the an- 
nual Canners’ Convention at Atlantic 
City. This means the initiative will have 
to come from the trade during that 
period and little action can be expected 
under such circumstances. 

Despite the lack of activity, 1956 
starts off on the same strong plane as 
was the case during the latter weeks of 
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the old year and there is little reason to 
expect anything different for some tinie 
to come. The average buyer seems to 
have become accustomed to firm markets 
and higher prices and generally has 
fallen back on the old routine habit of 
buying goods as needed. Pricewise, there 
have been few if any changes since the 
turn of the year and a steady market of 
this kind usually does not produce the 
excitement that creates the volume buy- 
ing so evident here last fall. In any 
event, the canning industry is not press- 
ing for sales although reports from vari- 
ous areas of the nation indicate many 
canners feel new business and shipments 
could be considerably better than they 
are. 


TOMATOES—It’s tough to buy toma- 
toes of any grade in No. 10 tins from 
local canners these days. Offerings are 
scattered and very limited with some- 
time only a truckload available for sale. 
Extra standards are bringing $9.00 to 
$9.25 while standards are listed at $8.50 
but the latter item is almost extinct. 
Standard 303s are held at $1.40 from In- 
diana and Ohio with a few southern of- 
ferings at $1.20 but there is usually a 
greater difference in the quality than 
there is in the price. Trading is limited 
at best. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Fancy toma- 
to juice, in fact, tomato juice of any kind 
is more difficult to locate than the No. 
10 tomatoes mentioned above. A few 
odd lots are available from Midwestern 
canners but prices are strong at $1.30 
for 2s and $2.75 for 46 oz. Tomato cat- 
sup from local sources is so short and has 
been for so long that the trade have just 
about forgotten the item. Puree just 
isn’t offered and Chicago buyers are look- 
ing to California for their requirements 
on all the above items. It looks like a 
good many Midwest tomato canners will 
spend some time in Florida this year. 


CORN—This has been a strictly rou- 
tine market for quite some time although 
there are signs things may perk up be- 
fore long. Corn has been moving at retail 
levels, it’s just been a case of where 
heavy buying much earlier in the face of 
advancing prices has put a damper on 
new business. However, more distribu- 
tors right along are coming into the mar- 
ket at current levels which has fancy 
corn at $1.50 for 303s and $9.25 for tens. 
Extra standard is listed at $1.35 to $1.40 
for 303s and $8.50 for tens with stand- 
ard at $1.20 and $7.50. 


BEANS—Anyone with wax beans to 
sell could have fun in this market as they 
are on every short list with little or noth- 
ing offered. Furthermore, it’s beginning 
to look like fancy green beans will work 
into the same position as unsold stocks 
are limited right now. Under such cir- 
cumstances prices are naturally very 
strong with the trade showing little re- 
sistance. Standard cut green are offered 
at $1.05 for 303s and $5.50 to $6.00 for 
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MARKET NEWS 


tens depending from which producing 
area they are offered. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—A very sta- 
ble market with certain varieties and 
sizes of both beets and carrots on the 
short side. Fancy diced carrots are any- 
thing but plentiful in Wisconsin and can- 
ners there are holding at $1.10 for 303s 
and $5.50 for tens. Fancy sliced are listed 
at $1.25 and $7.25. As far as beets are 
concerned, it doesn’t look like the indus- 
try will have much difficulty disposing of 
unsold stocks between now and another 
pack. Fancy sliced appear short and 
prices are firm at $1.25 and $6.25 while 
salad sliced are bringing $1.00 and $4.75 
to $5.00. 


RSP CHERRIES — From the stand- 


point of cherry canners the movement of 
RSP cherries could be a lot better and 
considerable effort will be made to stimu- 
late sales during National Cherry Week 
next month. The market on tens is a 
little on the sloppy side although 303s are 
still firm at $1.85. There are rumors of 
deals on recent sales of tens but the mar- 
ket is generally quoted at $10.25. Every- 
one concerned is hoping nothing but 
cherry pie will be served for dessert dur- 
ing the big week next month. 


CITRUS — The movement of citrus 
continues good in the face of a very 
strong market and the demand for raw 
fruit at the processing level stays heavy. 
A condition of this kind means firm 
prices and that is exactly the case. Can- 
ners are having difficulty producing suf- 
ficient natural grapefruit juice to fill de- 
mands and are limiting orders. Current- 
ly, fancy orange juice is listed at $1.30 
for 2s and $2.85 for 46 oz. with blended 
at $1.12% and $2.40 while grapefruit 
juice is held at 92% cents and $1.95. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—The advent 
of Filper Pitted Cling peaches was met 
with excellent response from Chicago 
distributors and recent reports of con- 
siderably more tonnage to be processed 
in this manner during 1956 comes as good 
news from the buyers point of view. Of- 
ferings of Clings on the spot market 
leaves a lot to be desired as independent 
canners have little for sale and prices 
are strong. Bartlett pears are even 
tighter in the Northwest and orders for 
certain grades and counts are going un- 
answered. Berry prices got a shot in the 
arm on adverse reports from the North- 
west in regards to flood damage although, 
as usual, first reports are always con- 
sidered exaggerated. Other fruit items 
such as apricots, fruit cocktail and prune 
plums are unchanged from last reports 
although, with the possible exception of 
cocktail everything appears to be in ex- 
cellent shape from the standpoint of un- 
sold stocks. Pineapple sales have tapered 
off in this market but there are still 
strong indications shortages of fancy 
grades may develop before the summer 
pack gets under way. 
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Market Quieter Than Anticipated — Dry 

Beans Continue Week — Lower Prices On 

Green Beans — Tomatoes Active — Spinach 

May Be Late—Cocktail Continues Soft— 

Pear Movement Satisfactory — Indifferent 
Year In Fish— 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., January 12, 1956 


THE SITUATION—The opening week 
in the New Year was marked by addi- 
tional heavy rainfall in California but 
little added damage resulted from this. 
From the standpoint of canners it was 
a rather quiet week, with sales smaller 
than some had anticipated. Among the 
factors held responsible for this was held 
to be the absence of a sizable number of 
executives who attended the Northwest 
Canners Association Convention in Port- 
land, Ore. Some price revisions are un- 
der discussion here, with green beans 
and fruit cocktail on the firing line. Some 
new lists on both items, with these on the 
down side, are being reported, but how 
general the movement will become is still 
uncertain, 


DRY BEANS —The California dry 
bean market continues rather mixed, 
with items in which canners are inter- 
ested still tending downward in price. 
Varieties such as Small Whites and 
Blackeyes are in greater supply than last 
season and reflect the largest declines. 
Quotations on Blackeyes average about 
$4.50 per 100 pounds less than a year 
ago, while Small Whites show declines 
of about $3.65. Pintos are down 85 cents, 
California Reds $1.00 and Pinks 60 cents. 
Baby Lima quotations are $2.10 higher 
than a year ago, Red Kidneys are up 
$1.75 and Cranberries nearly $1.00 per 
100. 


GREEN BEANS—Some California 
canners have announced lower prices on 
green beans, but just how much of a cut 
is uncertain at this time. The news has 
been relayed to canners in the Pacific 
Northwest but it is uncertain at this 
writing whether or not the California 
lists will be matched. Large packs were 
made last season and these, on top of a 
carryover on the part of some, have evi- 
dently become cumbersome. Special deals 
on some of the lower grades have been 
featured in recent months. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes and tomato 
products are among the most active items 
on the canned vegetable list. Several 
California canners are completely sold 
up, and have been compelled to prorate 
deliveries on some items. Brokers sug- 
gest that it seems to be impossible to 
find any sizable canner whose list is com- 
plete, although almost every item can be 
found somewhere. Some sales of tomato 
juice have been reported as follows: No. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


300, 90 cents; No. 2, $1.22%; 46 oz, 
$2.65, and No. 10, $4.90. These are in the 
featured brand class. Buffet tomato sauce 
is moving at 75 cents and 6 oz. tomato 
sauce at 90 cents. 


SPINACH—Growers suggest that the 
canning of spinach in California may get 
under way rather later than usual this 
year, owing to flood conditions in some 
areas. The probable acreage is still an 
unsettled question. Fancy No. 303 is 
still quoted at $1.15 a dozen, No. 2% at 
$1.60 and No. 10 at $4.75. Prices on some 
of the nationally advertised lines average 
well above these. 


COCKTAIL — Fruit cocktail, which 
has been rather soft price-wise ever since 
the size of the pack was announced, con- 
tinues to display this tendency. Offer- 
ings of choice No. 2%s at $3.15 a dozen 
are now being made in this market, or 
about 10 cents below former reported 
sales. Some canners of nationally adver- 
tised lines recently reduced prices to 
$3.42%, but grade their output as strict- 
ly fancy. 


PEARS—Pears are reported as mov- 
ing off in quite a satisfactory manner, 
with prices well maintained, except for 
some off grades. Prospects are for an 
improved export business, with England 
a promising market. The market seems 
firm at $3.15 for No. 2% standard, $3.50 
for choice and $3.75 for fancy. 


FISH—The fishing and fish canning 
industries in California had a rather in- 
different year in 1955, with catches and 
packs showing a falling off in size, com- 
pared with those of recent years, Prices 
to fishermen and canners were also on 
lower levels. Pilchards, or California 
sardines, were in slightly larger quan- 
tities, but far from the record of former 
years. Landings of pilchards for the 
season through January 4 amounted to 
71,981 tons, against 63,741 tons a year 
earlier. The catches of tuna amounted 
to 165,252 tons, against 195,146 tons in 
1954. Prices to fishermen were much 
lower, with albacore netting fishermen 
but $330 a ton, against $410 in 1954. Im- 
ports of frozen tuna, on the other hand, 
stepped up from 42,704 tons in 1954 to 
54,064 tons in 1955. California receipts 
of anchovies and yellowtail are lagging 
for the current season. The 1955 session 
of the California State Legislature 
placed a limit of 21,000 tons of anchovies 
for the period September 1, 1955 through 
March 31, 1956. From September 1 to 
December 31, landings of anchovies 
amounted to but 1,792.71 tons. Landin::s 
of yellowtail to December 31 amounted 
to two and a half tons. 


Current prices of California pack fish 
are: Anchovies in tomato sauce, 5 0z. 
tins, cases of 100’s, $5.40-$6.00; in 1-'b. 
ovals, tomato sauce, $6.50-$7.00. Pacivic 
mackerel, No. 1 tall, $6.50-$6.75; Jack 
mackerel, No. 1 tall, $6.00-$6.50. Sar- 
dines, in tomato sauce, 1-lb. oval, $6.75- 
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$7.25; in brine, No. 1 tall, $5.00-$5.25. 
Tuna, private label, fancy, No. %, 7-oz., 
$12.00-$12.50; white meat chunks, 6% 
oz., $11.00-$11.25; light meat, fancy 
halves, 7-0z., -$11.00-$12.00; light meat 
chunks, 6% oz., $9.75-$10.50. Squid in 
brine, No. 1 tall, $3.60-$3.65. 


CHEMISTS NAMED TO DEVELOP 
OFFICIAL PESTICIDE METHODS 


The Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists on January 9 announced 
the appointment of 23 chemists to test 
proposed methods and develop new meth- 
ods of analysis for pesticide residues on 
foods. 


Simultaneously an invitation was ex- 
tended to other interested chemists to as- 
sist in these studies. Those who would 
like to submit methods or participate in 
the collaborative work are invited to con- 
tact William Horwitz, Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chemists, 
Post Office Box 540, Benjamin Franklin 
Station, Washington 4, D. C. 


All of the chemists named to head the 
individual studies are employed by the 
Food and Drug Administration in its 
District laboratories or in its research 
laboratories in Washington, D. C. 


The AOAC is the organization of state 
and federal chemists which for 72 years 
has been engaged in the developing and 
testing of methods of analysis which are 
required in the enforcement of laws and 
regulations dealing with fertilizers, pes- 
ticides, foods, feeds, drugs, cosmetics and 
related agricultural commodities. Meth- 
ods of analysis are adopted as official by 
the Association only after collaborative 
studies in many laboratories, including 
those of universities and the regulated 
industries. Such studies must demon- 
strate that the methods are accurate and 
that they give reproducible results. 
Methods so tested by the Association 


have a preferred status in court testi- 
mony. Official methods for the older pes- 
ticides such as lead, arsenic, and fluorine 
have been available for many years, and 
methods for DDT, benzenehexachloride, 
and parathion have been adopted within 
the past few years. 


The chemists, the location of their lab- 
oratories, and their assigned topics are 
as follows: 


F. J. Sabatino, New York, Aldrin; D. 
W. Williams, San Francisco, Chlordane; 
W. C. Woodfin, Baltimore, Chlorobenzi- 
late; R. H. Johnson, Seattle, 2,4-Dichloro- 
phenoxyacetic Acid; G. Kirsten, New 
York, Dieldrin; L. W. Ferris, Buffalo, Di- 
nitro Compounds; R. A. Baxter, Los An- 
geles, Diphenyl; L. Gersham, New York, 
Endrin; P. S. Jorgenson, San Francisco, 
Heptachlor; J. R. Schnably, Chicago, 
2-Heptadecylglyoxalidine (Glyodin); S. 
Cohen, New York, Distinction between 
Lindane and Benzenehexachloride; H. 
W. Conroy, Kansas City, Malathion; S. 
Williams, Boston, Maleic Hydrazide; C. 
D. Schiffman, Atlanta, Methoxychlor; F. 
J. MeNall, Cincinnati, Nicotine; J. H. 
Bornmann, Chicago, Dichlone; E. C. 
Deal, New Orleans, Sodium 2,4-Dichloro- 
phenoxyethyl Sulfate (SES); C. D. 
Schiffman, Atlanta, Sodiwm Orthophe- 
nylphenate; H. Shuman, Philadelphia, 
Sulfenone; J. H. Cannon, St. Louis, Di- 
chlorodiphenyldichloroethane (TDE, 
DDD); L. C. Weiss, Los Angeles, Towa- 
phene. 


Chemists and topics continued from 
previous years include: 


$$$ $ $ 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key ‘employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 


Saves 25%. Order now. 


A. K. Klein, Washington, Benzene- 
hexachloride; P. A. Clifford, Washington, 
Fluorine; G. E. Keppel, Minneapolis, 
Tetramethylthiuram Disulfide (Thiram). 


All of these studies are under the di- 
rection of the Association’s General Ref- 
eree on Residues in Foods, L. L. Ramsey 
of the Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


The appointments were made at the 
request of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration to aid the enforcement of the 
Miller Amendment to the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. This amend- 
ment requires FDA to set safe tolerances 
for the amounts of poisonous pesticides 
which may remain as residues on food. 
Accurate chemical methods are essential 
to federal and state laboratories as well 
as to industry and consulting labora- 
tories, to insure that those residues which 
may remain on foods are below the toler- 
ances. 


TOP QUALITY SOUP BASES FOR 
THE INSTITUTIONAL MARKET 
(Continued from Page 9) 


tutional wholesalers, including R. C. Wil- 
liams Co. and the Royal Scarlet label. 
The soup base business is becoming in- 
creasingly important to restaurants, 
hotels and other eating places because of 
the tremendous savings soup bases af- 
ford in time and labor. Prepared soup 
bases and mixes also provide restaurant 
management with a wide variety of prod- 
ucts, consistent high quality and con- 
trolled costs, Mr. Gold points out. 
“Whether a chef wants a complete soup 
to which he adds nothing except water 
or a base stock to which he adds his own 
combination of vegetables and other in- 
gredients, our soup bases meet his needs. 
Within a half hour and at a cost of only 
a few cents per serving, his soup will be 
ready to serve and it will be of superior 
quality.” 


(clebrating 40 years of packing Genova-Brand tonno (Italian- 
st) » tuna) in the United States, Albert Vignolo, Jr. and Sr. (from 
lef: ) tell lovely Maria Lovetti how it all started. Eugene Gia- 
com ino looks on highly pleased. To commend the occasion, the 
40t'; Annivarsary pack will appear in colorfully lithographed 


cans by the American Can Company. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 

Note: Many items, particularly vege- 
tables, are withdrawn and prices 
represent either last prices quoted or 
for regular customers only. 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 5.10 
Mammoth 4.90 
Large 4.85 
Gr. & Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 
Ungraded 3.65 
No. 10 Cut Spears............ 16.00-16.50 
Pic., all Gr., 3.30 
N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth Spears. 4.10 
3.95-4.00 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.77% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 
BEANS, SrkincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz... 0021.05 
1.50-1.70 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Fey., 3 sv., Cut, No. 303......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz....... -90-.92% 
1.25-1.40 
2.00 
No. 10 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308......... 
No. 2% 
6. 25 
New York & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.70-1.75 
Cut, Fey., 4 sv., No. 308......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303.......... 1.30-1.50 
No. 2% 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
Bod. Gut, Moa. 1.10-1.20 
6.50 
Fey., Fr. Style, Cut, Gr., as 
1.50-1.65 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, wax, 
No. 303 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
Std., No. 303 .30-1.40 
FLORIDA 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 3038...............00008 1.10 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., 
No. 303 2.35-2.45 
No. 10 12.50 
No. 10 11.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.60-1.65 
9,25-10.00 
4 sv., No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 8.00-9.50 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.25 
Std. Cut, No. 
5.50 
Nominal 
OZARKS 
Fey., Fr. Style, No. 
Wh. B.L., No. 303, pO 
No. 10, 4 sv.. i 10.50 
Wh. Reg., No. 303, 2s 1.90 
No. 10, 2 sv 9.75 
No. 10 .... 8.25 
No. 2% ..2.00 
No. 10 6.50 


N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.25-2.40 


No. 10 13.00 
No. 10 12.50 
Vertical, Fcy., 3 sv., No. 303......2.45 
4 sv., No. 303 2.32% 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 3038........000 1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 9.85 


Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 


No. 10 7.85-8.15 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 393........2.69-2.70 
Small 2.25-2.25 
No. 10 13.00 
No. 10 11.75 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 308..1.30-1.35 
St. Gr. & Wh., No. 808..........0000 1.10 
No. 10 7.50 


Fey., Sliced No. 303 


WISCONSIN 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.25 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 33s..1.05-1.10 
Sliced 308s 1.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
East, Fey., Diced, 
1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
CORN— 
EAST 


W.K. & C.S. Golden 


Fey., No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 

No. 10 8.00-8.50 

No. 10 7.50-7.75 

Shoepeg, Fey., No. 3038.......... 60-1.70 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 

Ex. Std., ee 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 

MIDWEST 

W.K. & C.S. Golden 

Fey., No. 303 1.50-1.55 
1.50-1.55 
9.00-9.25 

Ex. Std., No. 303.. 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 

Std., No. 
No. 10 

W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 10 9.25 

Std., W.K. Wh., No. 308............0 1.25 

PEAS 

Eastern Alaskas 

Fey., 2 sv., No. 308..........000 2.10-2.25 
No. 10 12.00-12.25 

Fey., 8 sv., No. --1.65-1.75 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 

Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308........ 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.00 
3 sv., No. 303 1.45 
8.00-8.50 
4 sv .80-1.40 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

No. 10 26-1. 50 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Ungraded, No. 1.30 
No. 10 6.50 

Eastern Sweets 

Fey., 3 sv., No. 10 9.50 
5 sv., No. 10 8.50 

Fey., Ung., No. 308........... 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 

Ex. Std., Ung., No. 308........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00 
4 sv. 8.25 

Std., Ung., No. 303.............. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 

Midwest Alaskas 

Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.50 
No. 10 13.75 
2 sv., No. 303 2.15 
12.25-12.50 
No. 10 “9. 25-9. 50 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 50 

Std., 4 sv., No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 

Midwest Sweets 


Fey., 8 sv., NO, 


Fey., 4 No. 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 9.00 
5 sv., No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 8.50 

Ungraded, No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 8.25 


Ex. Std., 4 sv. & Ung., 


No. 10 7.75 
No. 10 7.50 


PUMPKIN 


eres, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.10 
..(nom.) 1.50-1.60 

Ne (nom.) 5.50 
East, Fey., . 1.75 
(nom.) 6.00 


S\t ERKRAUT 


Midwest, Fcy., 


No. 303 (nom.) 1.20-1.30 
No. 2% «(nom.) 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 (nom.) 5.70-6.00 
SPINACH 
Tri- Fey., No. 308......1.35-1.50 
2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Ozark, Fey., NO. BOB 1.15 
No. 216 1.70 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 4.75 
TOMATOES 
Tri-STATES 
Std., No. 3808 .... 1.30-1.50 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Withdrawn 
INDIANA, Ex, Std., No. 1............ 1.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2% 2.45 
No. 10 8.50 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 808.......... 1.70 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.70 
No. 2% 2.05 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Onarks, Btd., Mo. -80-.85 
No. 303 1.20 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., Fey., 14 oz 1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
Nom. 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case 
No. 10 (per doz.)..........14.50-15.50 
Nom, 


TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 7.25-7.35 

Ind., _ 1.045, No, 1..(nom.) 1.00 
No. .(nom.) 7.00 
No. 10, 1.06. (nom.) 8.50 

No. 10 8.25 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

East, Fey., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.25 

Calif. (gravensteins) 

No. 303, Fey 1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
APPLES (East) 
APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 2%%....... 
No. 10 “ 

Choice, No. 

No. 10 

Std., No. 2% 

No. 10 9.15-9.75 

Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 3.50 
Unp 2.27% 

CHERRIES 

R.S.P., Water, No. 308.......... 1. hay 85 

0-2.00 
25 
calif, Fey., No. 246 

Choice, 8 oz. = 50 
No. 808 2.60 
No. 2% 4.00 
No, 10 14.25+15.00 


Northwest, R.A., Ch., 8 
No. 308 2.42% 
No. 2% 3.95 
No. 10 13.90 

N. Y. Dark Bing Ch., 

No. 303 2.35-2.75 
COCKTAIL 

Fey., No. 303 2.15 
No. 2% 3.35-3.42% 
No. 10 12.50 

Choice, No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No, 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.95 

PEACHES 

Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 303.......... 2.05 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 

Choice, No. 1.8714-1.90 
No. 2% 2.80-2.90 
No. 10 9.40-9.60 

Elberta, Fey., No. 3.42% 
No. 10 11.50 

Choice, No. 2.95-2.9714 

PFARS 

Calif. & N.W., Fey., No. 303....2.35 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.50 

Choice, No. 303 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 3.40-3.50 
No. 10 12.50 

Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 

Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 

Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.40 
No. 2.85 
No. 12.00 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
NNO. 10 10.60-10.80 

PRUNE PLUMS 

NO. By 2.25 

No. 10 7.75-7.95 
JUICES 
APPLE 

Midwest, 1 qt. gl. 1.90 

46 oz. tin 2.40 
CITRUS, BLENDED 

Fia., NO. 2 1.07%-1. ry 
No. 4.60-4. 

GRAPEFRUIT 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
46 0 
N. & Pa., Fey., No. 2......1.35- 
46 oz. 2.70-2.75 
46 oz. 2.75 
No. 10 4.90 
Calif., Fey., No. 
46 oz. 2.45-2.65 
No. 10 4.80-1.90 
FISH 
SALMON—PEeEr CASE 
(Nominally Quoted) 
Alaska, Red, No. 3:23.00 
2:),00 
— Reed, No. 2T 
Pink, Tall, No. 25.0 
14's 13.00-1 
SARDINES Pre CasE 
Calif., Ovals, 1’s.. 
No. 1T 5.00-5.25 
Maine, %4 Oil 5.60 
TITNA—PeER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.00-14.50 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.00-12.50 
Std., Light Meat 10.00 
Chunks 9,75 
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